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HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 
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FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 


MarsHa Bipwet, Organist 
“Gi 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ian women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CaRNEGIE 


The Carnecig Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, STANLEY BALDWIN! 


This is a very dramatic moment in history, and 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain seems to be 
shaping the destiny of Europe toward the ends of 
international peace. We can imagine an Ethiopj 
infinitely advanced and civilized by Italian cop. 
trol—railroads, motor roads, schools, hospi 
churches: all these, and that exalted order and 
discipline that come from contacts with the 
cultured nations. We wish this were so, but nor 
by a war that will devastate Italy perhaps more 
than Ethiopia. And then, Mr. Mussolini has 
bound himself by the most solemn obligations to 
renounce war as an instrument of national policy, 
Mr. Baldwin, in the promotion of a higher civil 
zation and a finer morality, is striving to hold him 
to his pact. The position of Mr. Baldwin is far 
more urgent than that of his Italian colleague; 
for if England fails in her noble task no man and 
no nation can ever again propose an agreement for 
permanent peace without provoking the scorn of 
the world; and both the Kellogg-Briand Pact and 
the League of Nations will dissolve in the firesof 
war. Mr. Baldwin, dominant in all that makes 
his country great and moved by her best traditions 
of statesmanship, will not agree to that! 


FOUNDER'S DAY 


For many years it has been a tradition at the 
Carnegie Institute to celebrate the annual Foum 
der’s Day on that date on which the International” 
Exhibition of Paintings is formally presented to 
the public. 

This year, however, for the first time the two 
occasions will not coincide. The thirty-third 
International will open on its accustomed day, 
the third Thursday in October—this year falling 
on the seventeenth—but Founder's Day will be 
deferred until November 25. 

Because the year 1935 marks the centenary of 
Andrew Carnegie’s birth, Founder’s Day will be 
held on that anniversary date, when appropriate 
attention will be paid to his memory wherever 
the Carnegie name is known, which is equiva 
lent to saying that recognition will be made 
throughout the world. Fuller details of the 
Pittsburgh celebration to be held in Carnegie 
Music Hall will be given in the October number 
of the Magazine. 

The International prize awards will necessarily 
be made in a different form, to be anno 
through the newspapers later. 


BRAINY PEACE 


Peace will never come through mere emotional 
appeal or through mere sentimental aspirations. 
It can come only as the result of hard, constant 
work, brainy planning, and bold initiative by 
determined groups with their eyes wide open t 
the grim, stark realities of our world today. 

—Francis B. Sayre 
Assistant Secretary of State 
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THE INVINCIBLE COCKSCOMBS 
A Quest for Birds in the Unexplored Mountains of British Honduras 


By Emmet R. Buaxke 
Assistant Ornithologist of the Field Museum of Natural History 


[When this year the opportunity came for the Carnegie Museum to complete a survey of the bird 
life of British Honduras begun in the early 1900s, Mr. Blake was chosen to undertake the difficult ex- 
ploration of the Cockscomb Mountains, an:area in which no ornithological collecting had yet been 
accomplished. Mr. Blake's capability as a scientific collector was well attested by his previous experi- 
ences in tropical American countries. In 1930-31 he was a member of a National Geographic expedition 
to the Orinoco Valley of Brazil; in 1933 he collected birds in northern Venezuela for the Field Museum; 


and again in 1934, under the ag of the same institution, he directed the field work of the Mandel 


Expedition in Guatemala. To 


harles T. Agostini of the Museum staff, a volunteer member of the 


Cockscomb expedition, credit is also due for the success of the venture. ] ‘ 


Few small, dis- 
tinct areas in the 
American tropics 
are so entirely 
isolated from the 
beaten track and 
so little known 
to the geographer 
and native alike 
as are the Cocks- 
comb Mountains 
of British Hon- 
duras. Only 
twenty-five miles from the sea, they rise 
abruptly from the vast forests of the 
Caribbean lowlands and tower up- 
wards almost four thousand feet in a 
series of sheer cliffs and imposing 
pinnacles, which in silhouette resemble 
the serrations of a mammoth cock’s 
comb when observed from a distance, 
and were so designated by early colon- 
ists. 

These interesting, though still mys- 
terious, mountains are readily visible 
on clear days from coastal villages and 
even from ships far at sea. For more 
than two centuries imaginative natives 
viewed the lofty peaks from afar with 
a certain awe ae superstitious dread. 
Not until 1888, however, did an explor- 
ation party penetrate the uncharted 
jungles and succeed in ascending the 
higher Cockscombs. A second ascent, 
in search of rare metals and rarer 
orchids, was made by H. T. Grant of 
Belize in 1927. Neither these nor the 


several more recent explorations have 
entirely dissipated the Cockscomb le- 
gends which 384 arisen in the popular 
mind through the years. Even today, 
in wilderness mahogany camps and 
crowded market places alike, one may 
hear vivid second-hand accounts of the 
bottomless lake which is supposed to 
nestle among the peaks, and fearful 
descriptions of the trackless morass 
said to surround these mountains. 

To the scientific world in general the 
Cockscomb region has long held a more 
logical though none the less real appeal. 
Entirely removed from other areas of 
equal altitude, it has seemed probable 
that the forests of the upper slopes 
would harbor a distinct fauna or at 
least one of special interest to the zoo- 
geographer. Thus, it was a real tri- 
umph and quite fitting that in 1935 
the Carnegie Institute became the first 
scientific institution to undertake a 
zoological reconnaissance of this no- 
table mountain range. When I was 
assigned the task of visiting the Cocks- 
combs to make the necessary field 
studies and collections, 1 was gratified 
to learn that Charles T. Agostini of the 
Carnegie Museum staff, a companion of 
a previous South American trip, would 
accompany me. The expedition, replete 
with varied scientific and camping 
equipment, embarked from New Orleans 
on February 19 on the three-day voyage 
to Belize, capital of British Honduras. 

Much of the glamour and mystery of 
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BLAKE (RIGHT) AND AGOSTINI 


TAKE A JAGUAR 


the tropics is conveyed to the visitor as 
he first approaches Belize from the 
roadstead. The city differs from many 
Central American ports, however, in 
that most of its charm survives a de- 
tailed inspection. The neat frame 
houses glistening in the sunlight, at- 
tractively designed government build- 
ings and schools, and an orderly 
populace reveal once again the ad- 
ministrative excellence of the British in 
distant lands. No less interesting to the 
newcomer is the central market place, 
at all hours abustle and achatter with 
bargain seekers, and amazingly odor- 
iferous to the uninitiated. Scores of 
produce-laden dugout canoes plying the 
river create a kaleidoscopic scene not 
easily forgotten and one finds the palm- 
Mead ena which meander through the 
hinterlands of the native quarters an 
ever-present incentive to explore at 
random. 


Although physical evidence of the 
tidal wave which almost swept Belize 
from the map in 1930 has practically 
disappeared, one does occasionally find 
relics of the past functioning in ap 
otherwise jcdeeninad city. Nothing 
suprises the visitor quite so much per 
haps as the enormous cisterns which 
grace each yard; mute evidence that all 
household water is obtained, for the 
most part unfiltered, through drain 
from the roof. At first one finds it dif 
ficult to disassociate this source of 
water from the sight of vultures and 
grackles jostling one another on the 
gables, but even the fastidious are soon 
reassured by the city health record, 
which is seldom surpassed in our own 
country. 

Modern scientific exploration in 
tropical lands necessitates a variety and 
quantity of paraphernalia unsuspected 
by the layman. Material required even 
by a modest expedition attains start- 
ling proportions in spite of one’s best 
efforts at reduction, and the harassed 
expeditionist soon finds his major 
difficulties arising from problems of 
transportation in the field. Especially 
is this true when zoological specimens, 
particularly birds, are to be collected, 
as was the case with the Carnegie Mu 
seum’s expedition to British Honduras. 
The settlements of the interior are few 
indeed and large areas of the colony ate 
entirely unpopulated. Inland travel is 
practically limited to the several navi 
gable rivers or to pack train ovef 
tortuous trails. Where these do not 
exist, as in the Cockscomb region, one 
must create and maintain one’s own 
means of transport as best he can. Not 
until we reached Belize did Agostini 
and I fully realize how serious this 
problem was to be. Pack animals were 
not available at any price nor could local 
natives be had as cargadores for — 
such as ours. Finally, just as it ap 
that our expedition would founder be 
neath its own weight, arrangements 
were made through the ever-helpful 
government officials for the importa 
tion of a dozen Indians from the Maya 
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Mountains of the southwest to serve 
as porters. These were hand-picked 
men, hardened packers and experienced 
woodsmen—the best that could be had. 

Agreeing upon All Pines, a well-nigh 
deserted outpost on the coast due east 
of the Cockscombs, as our rendezvous, 
we established a camp upon the beach 
to await the arrival of our men. Indi- 
vidual packs were prepared against 
their coming, each containing approxi- 
mately seventy pounds of equipment and 
supplies for a possible two months in 
the interior. True to their word and 
reputation, our Indians joined us late 
in the evening of the appointed day. 
It was a memorable spectacle; our en- 
campment upon the Tescdinne. tropical 
beach between statuesque cocoanut 
palms and the restless sea, with the 
camp fire casting weird reflections on 
the swarthy faces of our new trail 
mates. A picturesque lot were these 
men of the bush. Short of stature and 
none too sturdily built, they appeared 
ill-fitted for the work at hand. Never- 
theless, we were soon to learn that the 
least among them was capable of pack- 
ing any cargo many miles over rugged 
country. ~ 

Camp was broken at dawn, the 


x. / 


heavy packs hoisted upon sturdy backs, 
and we were off in single file as the sun 
cleared the sea. Our men were led by 
the Tesecum brothers, famed Maya 
woodsmen of the Guatemalan frontier 
who had visited the Cockscombs some 
years previous with a government 
party. It was said that they could lead 
us into the mountains easily within 
three days, so fortune seemed to favor 
the expedition at last. Our optimism 
was destined to be short-lived, however, 
for the faint trail was lost in the ex- 
tensive pine barrens only a few miles 
after leaving the coast and we often 
went astray during the days that fol- 
lowed. The guides were hardly to be 
blamed, for old logging roads and 
timber-cruiser blazes, some a century 
old, are apt to be confusing if not en- 
tirely obliterated. 

The party slowly threaded its way 
through the parched pinelands and 
finally entered the virgin wilderness of 
the interior. There is probably no 
tropical forest on earth which more 
richly deserves the name of ‘‘bush’’ 
than does this primeval rain forest of 
the Caribbean lowlands. The vegeta- 
tion is the rankest in growth and every 
yard of one’s trail must be hewn with a 


MAYA CARGADORES TAKE THE TRAIL INTO THE INTERIOR 
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machete. The sun beat down upon our 
leafy canopy through the long hours of 
the day, creating a humid furnace be- 
low, and not a breath of air stirred in 
the dense tangle as we labored. Al- 
though the jungle fairly steamed with 
excessive moisture, much of our dis- 
comfort was due to the scarcity of 
drinking water. Such, in brief, are 
some a the physical aspects of travel 
in tropical hinterlands. 

One day on the trail was much like 
another. Weird, gray dawn always 
found the camp abustle, with several 
Indians tolled off as cooks and others 
busy adjusting cargoes. Breakfast was 
ae eaten and the encampment left 
ar behind before the roaring chorus of 
howling monkeys greeting the rising 
sun had entirely subsided. Conversa- 
tion is at a premium on such a trek; in 
fact, brooding silence of man and 
Nature is a characteristic feature of a 
primeval, tropical jungle. Only at 
dawn and at dusk does the forest be- 


come fully awake and vocal. Then the 
thickets become alive with unseen song- 
sters and the sky dotted with flocks of 


raucous parrots. Later, as the heat of 
day becomes oppressive, a mighty 
silence descends upon the earth, the 


birds are stilled and life itself seems 
suspended. For many hours on end the 
only sounds may be the hum of insect 
hordes, the steady thwack, thwack, of 
flashing machetes and the labored 
breathing of one’s cargadores. 

Dusk comes early in the jungle and 
uncompromising darkness is never far 
behind. At a word from the ‘‘Patron’”’ 
the packs are dropped and preparations 
made for the night’s bivouac. These 
are simple rt the construction of 
crude palm leaf shelters and the swing 
ing of hammocks by skilled hands are 
but the work of minutes. Supper in the 
bush is quickly prepared and as quickly 
eaten. Nor do exhausted men, in actual 
practice, linger long about the camp 
fire. As the embers burn low the camp 
becomes hushed in slumber. Only oc- 
casionally does one lie awake and sense 
in the clamor of myriad frogs, the 
hoarse barking of owls, oa eeric 
screams of kinkajous Nature’s unceas- 
ing struggle for existence. 

There was no evidence of the prox- 
imity of mountains when we made our 
third camp. The unbroken bush liter- 
ally pressed in on every side and one 
found it difficult to believe that massive 
stone pinnacles towering more than 


CREOLE FISHERMEN ON THE SITTEE RIVER 
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A COCOANUT ‘“‘WALK’’ NEAR FREETOWN—A TYPICAL RIVER VILLAGE 


three thousand feet above us were but 
several miles distant. The fourth day 
ended as did the third, with the Indians 
complaining bitterly of the insect pests 
and insisting that a return to the coast 
be made. A compromise was effected 


by the release of eight men, while only 


four were retained to assist with the 
cargoes. Two of the remaining men 
soon became incapacitated by malaria 
and were confined to camp while the 
equipment was laboriously packed 
piecemeal by two disgusted naturalists 
and their chastened guides. Caches of 
supplies were made at intervals and days 
were spent ranging the forest in search 
of our immediate objective—the high- 
est source of water. This goal, and the 
only route by which it could be reached 
with packs, was finally discovered ten 
days after our departure from the coast. 
A base camp was quickly established by 
a small stream well up on the slopes of 
the Cockscombs and our Indians sent 
out to the coast—two home and the 
other pair with instructions to return 
with supplies cached by the trail. 

A detailed account of our experiences 
during the weeks we spent ranging the 
Cockscomb Mountains collecting 
natural history specimens for the Car- 
negie Museum would be a catalogue of 


minor triumphs and disappointments. 
Of the latter, not the least was the dis- 
covery that our photographic efforts in 
the highlands were predestined to fail- 
ure because of lowering clouds and poor 
light. A multitude aD statis how- 
ever, demand one’s constant attention 
on such a trip and there is little op- 
portunity for vain regrets. One soon 
finds that-the ordinary camping vaca- 
tion, however strenuous, resembles a 
museum expedition only in that both 
are sheltered beneathcanvas. No monot- 
ony attends the activities of a natural- 
ist in the field, but there is much irk- 
some labor undreamed of by the layman. 
With the collecting of specimens, one’s 
work has just begun. Each day long 
hours must be spent at the skinning 
table preserving the rare and hard-won 
material. Nor does nightfall guarantee 
undisturbed repose. Observations of 
the day must be recorded in detail and 
a constant vigil maintained against in- 
sects and moisture lest the work of 
weeks be destroyed in an hour of care- 
lessness. 

Of all the discomforts which try the 
patience and stamina of the museum 
naturalist in tropical lands none are 
more persistent and difficult to circum- 
vent than are insect and allied pests. 
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British Honduras has its full quota of 
these and no area is more infested than 
the lowlands around the Cockscomb 
Mountains. Among the worst offenders 
are sand flies, doctor flies, horseflies, 
bottlass flies, chiggers, seed ticks, and 
warree ticks; each having a special 
modus operandi and aasind of attack. 
Most dreaded of all, however, are beef 
worms, larvae of a little-known fly of 
the interior whose life cycle is begun 
with the deposition of eggs upon one’s 
clothing or person. These soon hatch 
and the minute larvae, unseen and un- 
suspected, bore beneath the skin. There 
they develop into great, hairy brutes 
and may cause death by blood poisoning 
if not properly removed. 

Each parasite is equipped with a 
spiral battery of cutting bristles and 
exhibits a playful propensity for gam- 
boling within its burrow: a pastime 
which engenders a sensation suggesting 
the passage of a Fuller brush through a 
raw wound. Agostini was host to 
thirty-nine beef worms while I escaped 
with one less. A daily ritual was the 
removal of these parasites by an 
elderly Indian—an operation which 
held the entire camp spellbound. The 
appearance and subsequent eviction of 
each was greeted by enthusiastic ex- 
clamations of approval from the sym- 
pathetic spectators and groans from the 
patient. Unfortunately, several of my 
wounds became badly infected in spite 
of all precautions and I had to seek sur- 
gical attention in distant Belize. Agos- 
tini remained in the mountains with 
one Indian to complete the work begun 
and rejoined me at All Pines later. 

So ended the Carnegie Museum's ex- 
pedition to the Cockscomb Mountains. 
There remained but a few weeks of 
routine and rather uneventful work in 
the coastal lowlands to round out the 
collections and render the expedition a 
complete success. Daily rains and 
leaden skies of early June finally warned 
us of the approaching rainy season 
when all field activities must end and 
a day came when we reluctantly re- 
turned to Belize and thence homeward. 


THE NEW ORGAN SEASON 


HE forty-first recital year in the 

history of the Carnegie Music Hall 
will open on the first Saturday evening 
of next month, October 5. 

Two seasons ago the organist, 
Marshall Bidwell, introduced an ip- 
novation when choral and instrumental 
groups from the music departments of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and the public schools were invited to 
participate in some of his Saturday 
evening programs. 

In the most recent season the scope 
of the programs was further enlarged in 
order to include concertos with organ 
and other instruments, thus permitting 
the music-loving public to hear severa: 
of the great standard works not scored 
for a single instrument and hence never 
heretofore presented in organ recitals 
at the Carnegie Institute. As a result of 
this departure new life was injected and 
greater variety was imparted to the 
programs. The organ more than ever 
proved its inestimable value, not only 
in solo but in effective combination 
with other instruments. 

Instead of limiting the repertoire of 
the ‘‘King of Instruments’’ to the per- 
formance of organ music exclusively, it 
has been demonstrated that the services 
of the great Carnegie Music Hall organ 
attains its fullest usefulness when it is 
supplemented by other instruments, 
thereby re-creating that wealth of in 
spiration only possible through the 
production of the great concerted works 
of the masters. In sharing these pro 
grams with these student artists it be 
comes immediately evident that, io 
encouraging such artistic expression 
among the rising generation, Dr. Bid- 
well is carrying Ronen a cultural ideal 
which is reflected in every department 
of the Institute. 

The approval of the audiences ex 
— through their attendance has 

en so gratifying and the incentive to 


the students who have taken part has 
been so notable that similar programs 
will be given during the coming season. 
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PRESIDENT BAKER’S PROMOTION 


erE is a doctrine known in re- 
Tiigion as ‘Works of Supereroga- 
tion’” whereby men are expected to per- 
form the duties of life in excess of what 
is necessary to. the exact fulfillment of 
their daily tasks. ‘Thomas Stockham 
Baker is such aman. As president of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology he 
constantly burned 
the energies of mind 
and body in the en- 
thusiasm and devo- 
tion of his work. 
Keeping himself al- 
ways abreast of the 
forward movement 
in education, he 
sought to guide his 
school into a com- 
plete thoroughness of 
instruction, and at 
the same time to 
deepen its scholar- 
ship and expand its 
influence throughout 
the world. When 
other men spent their 
summers in the play 
of needful rest, Dr. 
Baker explored the 
laboratories of Euro- 
an schools and de- 
ivered lectures at 
foreign universities, where he spoke in 
the language of those countries. He 
neglected the call of mountains and 
lakes in order that he might seek out, 
in the fastnesses of education, some 
additions to his faculty which would 
bring a newer method or a stronger 
light upon the technical problems of the 
world, feeling always amply compen- 
sated for the loss of personal enjoyment 
by the gain of professional advantage in 
promoting human knowledge. 

In the experimental legislation which 
Was given to the nation from Washing- 
ton, Dr. Baker accepted the post of 
chairman of the labor committee at 


THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER 


Pittsburgh; and here again, when the 
thought of self might have won him to 
his share of leisure, he chose to adjust 
the intricate questions of industry in the 
hours which should have followed the 
finish of his own day's work. 

And that great engine which filled his 
breast and inspired his brain was over- 
worked. His phy- 
siclans seatavealt his 
performances with 
amazement. No hu- 
man machine, they 
said, could keep up 
such a pace. And 
upon their advice 
Dr. Baker asked for 
an opportunity to re- 
cuperate his strength. 
The trustees found a 
way to aid him in 
this requirement by 
promoting him to 
the position of presi- 
dent emeritus, and 
they will still have 
the benefit of his 
counsel without bur- 
dening his strength, 
and he will still feel 
himself bound to the 
institution whose in- 
terests he has done 
so much to advance, but free now from 
the exhausting grind of daily work. 

Dr. Baker has told his friends that he 
is now going to buy a dog and acquire 
a small car. His physicians will surely 
be delighted to approve of these com- 
panions, for either one of them will take 
up the whole time of a contemplative 
man; and when, at the close of each day, 
he gets the adventurous car in the 
garage, and the sportive dog asleep in 
the basket, he will know the happiness 
of going to bed tired out with play 
rather than to be exhausted with work. 
Relieved of all cares, Dr. Baker is bound 
to grow into new health and strength. 
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THE JURY OF AWARD 
The Thirty-Third Carnegie International Opens on October 17 


1x artists, three European and three 
S American, will compose the jury of 
award for the 1935 Carnegie Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings. The 
European members will be Colin Gill 
of England, Henrik Lund of Norway, 
and Isidore Opsomer of Belgium. The 
Americans will be Alexander Brook, 
John Steuart Curry, and Jonas Lie. 

The jury meets September 25 to award 
eight prizes: first prize $1,000; second 
prize $600; third prize $500; first honor- 
able mention $400; second honorable 
mention $300; third honorable mention 
$200; and fourth honorable mention 
$100. In addition, the judges will also 
award a prize of $300 given by the Gar- 
den Club of Allegheny County for the 
best painting of flowers or a garden. 

Colin Gill is an outstanding figure 
among the younger English artists. He 
was born in 1892, and his art training 
was received at the Slade School of 
London. At the outbreak of the Great 
War he became an officer in the artillery, 
but later was transferred to camouflage 
work on the Western front, where he 
was associated with De Segonzac, 
Baughy, and Forain. On his return to 
civil life, he specialized in mural paint- 
ing and portraiture. He first exhibited 





HENRIK LUND (Norwegian) 


ALEXANDER BROOK (American) 


in the United States in 1923 at the Car- 
negie International. In 1927 he painted 
a large fresco ‘‘King Alfred's Fleet De- 
feating the Danes’ for St. Stephen's 
Hall, Houses of Parliament, London. 
He visited Pittsburgh in 1928 to serve 
on the jury of award for that year. His 
painting ““The Kerry Flute Player,” 
in the last International, was pur 
chased through the Patrons Art Fund 
for the Carnegie Institute. 

Henrik Lund, of Norway, was born 
in Bergen in 1875. He studied first 
at Oslo with Harriet Backer and later 
in Paris. He has had exhibitions at 
Oslo in 1903, Copenhagen 1906, Berlin 
1910, New York 1915, and Stockholm 
1927. He first exhibited in a Carnegie 
International in 1929. Mr. Lund has 
painted such famous personages as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Thomas Edison, Lord 
Jellicoe, H. G. Wells, Eleanora Duse, 
Mussolini, and Albert Einstein. 

Isidore Opsomer was born at Lierre in 
1878, and studied in the atelier of Albert 
and Julien DeVriendt. After his stu- 
dent days, he spent some time paint- 
ing at Venice, Rome, and Florence. He 
then returned to Lierre where he te- 
mained until the outbreak of the Great 
War. He lived in London for a time, 





COLIN GILL (English) 
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ISIDORE OPSOMER (Belgian) 


but.-when conditions made it possible, 
he returned to his native city again. He 
settled in Paris in 1921, but soon re- 
turned to Belgium to become director of 
the Institute of Fine Arts in eee 
He is an Officer of the Order of Leopold, 
of the Legion of Honor, and Officer of 
the British Empire, and is represented 
in all the important museums of Bel- 
jum and in Paris, Rome, Venice, 

drid, Amsterdam, and Riga. His 
eet of King Albert is owned by 
rince Humbert of Piedmonte. He has 
exhibited in Internationals since 1925. 

Pittsburghers had an excellent op- 
portunity to study the breadth and im- 
pence of Alexander Brook when 
orty-five of his paintings were shown 
at the Carnegie Institute in April 1934. 
He was born in Brooklyn in 1898, and 
studied at the Art Students League under 
Kenneth Hayes Miller. In 1929 he was 


| awarded the Logan Prize and Purchase 


Fund at the Art Institute of Chicago. 
On his initial representation in the Car- 
negie International in 1930 his painting 
“Interior’’ won second prize, and also 
the Albert C. Lehman Prize for the best 
eesssble painting in the Exhibition. 
1931 he was awarded the Temple 
Gold Medal at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy. Mr. Brook is represented in such 
important galleries as the Metropolitan, 
the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Corcoran Gallery, the Whitney Mu- 
seum, the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
and the Albright Gallery of Buffalo. 


JONAS LIE (American) 





STEUART CURRY (American) 
John Steuart Curry is noted for his 
paintings of the American scene, es- 
po? of the Middle West. He was 
mm at Dunavant, Kansas, in 1897. 
He engaged in farming there until he 
left at the age of eighteen to study 
painting first at the Kansas City Art 
Institute and later at the Art Institute 
of Chicago. He was a pupil of Norton 
Reynolds and Shoukhieff. The titles of 
some of his noted paintings—‘‘Kansas 
Wheat Ranch,”’ ‘‘Baptism in Kansas,”’ 
and ‘‘Kansas Pastures’ '—portray homely 
scenes of his native state. His paint- 
ing ‘“Tornado’’ won second prize in the 
Carnegie International in 1933. 

Jonas Lie, the president of the 
National Academy, was born in Nor- 
way in 1880. He came to this country 
when very young, and received his art 
education at the National Academy of 
Design and the Art Students League. 
He was elected an associate of the 
National Academy in 1912 and a mem- 
ber in 1925. He has won numerous 
prizes, and is included in practically all 
the important museums of the United 
States. His ‘‘Fishing Boats at Sunrise’’ 
is owned by the Carnegie Institute. 
His series of paintings of the Panama 
Canal was presented in 1929 to West 
Point as a memorial to General 
Goethals. He has contributed to Car- 
negie Internationals since 1904. He 
served on the American committee of 
selection three different years and has 
twice been a member of the jury. 
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R= in midsummer, when every- 
thing should suggest beauty and 
tranquillity, the Gardener was sub- 
jected to a disappointment and a shock, 
and this is how it happened: 

One of our Pittsburgh newspapers 
published a telegram from Los Angeles 
that a former resident of this city who 
had died there had by will bequeathed 
$500,000 to the endowment fund of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Now, 
there is a special and peculiar reason 
why that gift would mean three times 
as much to Carnegie Tech as it would 
mean to any other institution in the 
world, because the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York has agreed that it 
will give two dollars for every one 
dollar so subscribed; and this $500,000 
was therefore immediately worth 
$1,500,000; and the announcement in the 
newspaper created a quiet but deep 
excitement in more than one earnest 
heart. 

The editorial force was questioned. 
“Are you sure?’’ And this was the 
answer in repeating the story on the 
second day: ‘Yes, we have asked, and 
we are sure!’ 

Now, with the $500,000 which had 
already been raised for Carnegie Tech 
and for which $1,000,000 had been set 
aside by the Carnegie Corporation, this 
second $500,000 from the California 
bequest would draw another $1,000,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation, making 
$3,000,000 of new endowment in hand. 
Was it too good to be true? 

Well, a telegram was sent from the 
Carnegie Institute to a_ responsible 
citizen of Los Angeles, and in an hour 
came the reply. Alas and alack! The 
bequest had been made all right, but 
the legatee was the California Institute 
of Technology—not the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Thus faded A 
Midsummer Night's Dream of 
$1,500,000. They do say that dreams 


THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


come true, and mayhap some other 
friend who still abides in Pittsburgh 
will make a bequest here to match t 
one that has been given to that splendid 
institution on the Pacific coast. 

But in spite of the collapse of this 
house of cards the Garden of Gold in 
these summer months has not lain 
fallow, for there has come to us since 
the last Magazine (June) report a gift 
of $600 eid! in through Loyalty Bond 
subscriptions by the alumni of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology which 
at compound interest will in 1946—the 
year of settlement—be worth $1,032.96, 
and when the Corporation adds two 
for one this $600 will have grown to 
$3,098.88. 

Another endowment item is the col- 
lection of $89 taken up on Carnegie 
Day last year, which at compound in- 
terest will in 1946 grow to $153.08, and 
with the Corporation addition of two 
for one will be worth $459.24. How 
money does grow in the rich and fertile 
soil of our Garden of Gold! 

A Friend who after repeated donations 
wishes to remain unknown to the pub- 
lic has sent the Carnegie Museum 
$1,000 for its paleontological research 
work, which is here acknowledged as 
a handsome and useful gift. Our Ma- 
seum collections in that field have al- 
ready won a real distinction because of 
their value in extending very sub 
stantially the boundaries of our knowl- 
edge of life on this planet before man 
arrived. 

The sum of these newest gifts— 
$1,689—when added to the total of 
$1,744,497.71 reported in these pages 
over the past eight years brings the 
final figure to date to $1,746,186.71. 


LIBERTY AND SAFETY 
They that give up essential liberty to obtain a 
little safety deserve neither liberty nor safety. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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BOOK PLANES ON SKY WAYS 


By Maset E. Zearuey, Children’s Librarian 
Central Division of the Boys and Girls Department, Carnegie Library 


oox, Dad, I’ve 
flown around the 
world,’’ exclaims a 
ten-year-old boy, 
proudly pointing to 
his own airplane on 
a large poster map 
displayed in the Boys 
and Girls Room of 
the Central Library. 

It was this en- 
thusiasm that made 
the Vacation Reading 
Club a success. The 
invitation extended 
in June to board an 
airship for a trans- 
oceanic flight, using 
books for inexhausti- 
ble fuel, was im- 
mediately accepted 
by the air-minded 
younger generation. 
Each child charted 
his own air routes 
and his landings were 
dictated entirely by 
his fancy. 

The summer months 
when boys and girls 
are free from the formal studies and 
extra-curricular activities of the school 
year provide an excellent opportunity 
for the development of leisure-time in- 
terests; and so it has become a library 
custom to devise some plan each year 
which might serve as an incentive to the 
pleasure reading of worth-while books. 
A number of ideas, including a treasure 
hunt, have been used at different times, 
but none has met with such instantane- 
ous approval as the aviation tour; for 
the magic word airplane has attracted 
even the rather indifferent readers. 

The first stretch of the flight is ac- 
complished when the reading pilot has 


MISS ZEARLEY PLACES A PLANE 
FOR A YOUNG BOOK PILOT 


orally reviewed one 
of the recommended 
books. Often the 
stories are told in 
such an original and 
dramatic manner that 
even the librarian 
who knows the book 
well and has prob- 
ably heard it re- 
viewed time after 
time is caught up and 
carried along by the 
fervor of the teller. 
It is interesting to 
note the power of 
self-expression which 
many children natur- 
ally possess and to 
observe in others the 
unconscious develop- 
ment of the art as the 
reader progresses 
from book to book. 

Each member of 
the club receives a 
paper airplane, bear- 
ing his name, which 
is placed on the 
world map and 
moved from point to point, fellate 
the route chosen. This visual evidence 
of his progress encourages the reader to 
complete his book tour of the world and 
return to his home airport—the Central 
Boys and Girls Room. 

A library card admits any boy or girl 
nine years of age or over to the club. 
Although there are only a few schools 
—public, private, and parochial—near 
the Library, registrations show that 
eighteen schools are ent Some 
children have come from other dis- 
tricts, as far away as Esplen, in the 
West End, in order to join. 

The map, dotted with blue, green, 
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red, and other bright-colored planes, 
each color representing a particular 
school, makes it esaibae to determine 
at a glance approximately how many 
children from each school are partici- 
pating. 

One section of the room is arranged 
especially for the use of club members. 
Here are shelved the beoks suggested by 
the library assistants. From these the 
individual choice of the boy or girl is 
made, frequently resulting in the selec- 
tion of the less generally read books, 
such as ‘‘Invincible Louisa’’ by Cornelia 
Meigs, ‘Sons of the Volsungs’’ by 
Dorothy Hosford, ‘‘The Romance of 
Antar’’ by Eunice Tietjens, and ‘‘Dig- 
ging in Yucatan’’ by Ann Morris. More 
personal help is also given when it is 
needed. 

There is a story told of a boy who was 
lying in the ads of a tree one hot sum- 
mer day with a book in his hand, when 
a passerby asked what he was doing. 
The prompt answer was, ‘“‘I am travel- 
ing around the world, sir.’’ Such might 
have been the response many a day in 
the Library as one or another of the club 


members became so deeply engrossed 
that he seemed quite unconscious of 


what might be 
absorbing worl 
covers of his book. 

Although vacation reading is com- 
pleted in September, the official closing 
of the club does not occur until Book 
Week in November, at which time the 
members who have fulfilled the require- 
ments receive certificates, diplomas, or 
some other slight memento. This year 
a reading pilot's license is to be awarded. 
The program for the meeting is usually 
provided by club members under the 
direction of the teachers and school 
librarians. Parents are invited to attend 
and thus a closer relationship between 
the public and the Library is developed 
through the years. 

With the termination of the vacation 
reading period, there comes a feeling of 
reward for the time and effort aaa 
even though the results may not be 
tangible. These boys and girls have 


oing on beyond the 
found within the 


learned that leisure-time reading can be 
not only pleasurable but profitable; they 
have broadened their knowledge of 
places and people and have become at 
home in different lands and in all times; 
they have made friends in books, de 
veloped interests and ideas which are 
the foundation for a more understand. 
ing citizenship and a more international 
point of view. 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS 
BY. TIMOTHY COLE 


| Rrenaae var with the 1935 Inter 
national, October 17 to December 
8, there will be an exhibition of seventy- 
two wood engravings after old masters 
by Timothy Cole in the Balcony of 
Sculpture Hall, all owned by the Car- 
— Institute. 
ere will be wood engravings of such 
pene as ‘The Lute Player’’ by 
als, “The Knight of Malta’ by 
Giorgione, ‘“The Night Watch’’ and 
“Christ at Emmaus’ by Rembrandt, 
“The Surrender of Breda’’ and ‘‘Philip 
IV as a Sportsman’’ by Velasquez, ‘‘St. 
Martin and the Mendicant’’ by El 
Greco, ‘St. Jerome in His Study’’ by 
Ghirlandaio, “Christ Enthroned"’ by 
Fra Angelico, and ‘‘Music’’ by Taddeo- 
Gaddi. 

The exhibition will demonstrate 
Timothy Cole's genius for transcribing 
the spirit of the masterpieces he ea 
graved. 


PEACE THROUGH CONSCIENCE 


Peace wins her way not by force; her appeal is to 
the reason and the conscience of man. 
—ANpDREW CaARNEGIB 


Think on a man like Nelson. His presence was 
victory; he had been in a hundred fights and bore 
their scars. One arm off, one eye out, his scalp 
torn off at the Nile, his frail body racked with the 
agonizing pains of tic douloureux, he yet held 
on until at Trafalgar he assured the safety of the 
British Empire for a hundred years. Think on the 
simple entry in the log of his flagship: “Partial 
firing continued until 4:30 p.m., when, a victory 
having been reported to Admiral Lord Viscount 
Nelson, K.B. and commander-in-chief, he thea 
died of his wound.”’ 

‘ —L. F. Lorgs 
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THE PAGEANT OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


A Review of Esmé Cecil Wingfield-Stratford's ‘‘The History of British 
Civilization’* (George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., London) 


is is an important and interesting 
book. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford was 
graduated at King’s College, Cambridge, 
and has devoted the most of his atten- 
tion since shen to the study of the his- 
tory of his country. Unable, he says, to 
find upon his crowded shelves a volume 
that would give, in one revelation, a 
comprehensive narrative of national de- 
velopment, he undertook to write this 
work to fill that urgent want. We have 
now made our way through its 1,284 
pages and find it not only ponderous in 
size but sometimes ponderous in style, 
often falling into scattering and ram- 
bling thoughts, aapeees vital events, 
and then taking a firm grip on the story; 
so that at the finish we gain the im- 
pression of a book that is thorough in 
its comprehension of the subject, but 
discursive and labored in detail, and 
overweighted with needless interpreta- 
tions of episodes where the events should 
have been allowed to speak for them- 
selves. 

We are glad to give this work our 
measured praise for its fullness of infor- 
mation, but at the same time we cannot 
avoid a keen disappointment in its 
failure to keep the narrative tied to a 
Clear connection with the sovereigns 
and the dates in which the incidents or 
policies under discussion occur. This is, 
however, a fault common to most of 
the writers on English history, and 
after putting the book down with a 
heavy thud we have, because we do not 
find it in his pages, gone back over the 
same groundwork and sketched a some- 
what hasty story of the kings of Eng- 
land with a view of furnishing a pano- 
famic presentation, in this objective 
way, of the development of British 
Civilization from the days of almost 
total darkness down to the familiar 
brightness of our own time. 


THE SAXON KINGS 

The island of Britain was for four or 
five centuries before the Christian era 
well known to the maritime nations 
bordering on the Mediterranean who 
sent their ships there to buy tin. It was 
inhabited most anciently by races named 
by Herodotus and also by Tacitus as 
Iberians and Gauls, later by the Celts, 
and still later by tribes who were called 
Brythons, or Britons, the term _— 
supposed to refer to clothed men, an 
thus we have the origin of the words 
Britain for the country and British for 
its people. Our knowledge of that land 
is, however, meager until the two in- 
vasions by Julius Caesar in 55 and 54 
B.c., when its authentic history begins. 
Caesar found the Britons to be desperate 
fighters, who put his own troops in 
danger more than once, and he tells us 
of a curious social custom pecans 
among them whereby each woman ha 
from ten to twelve husbands (poly- 
andry), all children born to her being, 
for the purpose of their inheritance, 
ssesiibien to her first husband. 

Out of the lessening darkness of these 
early days we find strong traces of a rich 
tradition of kings, heroes, and min- 
strels, beginning perhaps a thousand 
years before Caesar's invasion and run- 
ning down to an authentic record five 
hundred years after that event. King 
Arthur, Cymbeline, Lear, and among 
the regnant queens, Boadicea, Cartis- 
manda, and Martia must be accepted as 
historic persons, each in turn building 
the barbarian tribes into larger com- 
munities toward national union. 

Almost a century after the mighty 
Julius had withdrawn his troops lies 
Britain, the Roman emperor Claudius 
in 43 A.D. sent an army which subdued 
the British, who then for four hundred 
years were subjects of Rome. Queen 
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Boadicea led a formidable revolt against 
the invaders, but after winning a few 
picturesque victories she was defeated, 
and committed suicide. Out of this 
occupation came that great Roman 
system of public works whose ruins 
evoke the admiration of the engineers 
of our day. The cost of this adminis- 
tration, however, was a heavy charge 
upon the Britons, who paid in full for 
the protection they enjoyed; but the 
time came when Rome was suddenly 
forced to call in all her colonial forces 
to defend the imperial city, and those 
armies never went back, as Rome was 
captured by the German barbarians 
under Alaric in 410, and the Britons 
were notified that they must take care 
of themselves. This they could not do, 
and the Picts soon swarmed over 
Hadrian's wall from the north, while 
the Scots attacked the eastern coast 
from Ireland, and for the next six hun- 
dred years civil strife was constant. 

In 449 some invasions started which 
bring us face to face with the ancestors 
of the English people of today. There 


were three kindred peoples in northern 


Germany of the Teutonic race, known 
as Jutes (from Jutland), Angles, and 
Saxons. Their chief business was the 
plundering of near-by coasts, and they 
gained a permanent foothold in Britain, 
which was then called Angleland. 

In 597 Pope Gregory the Great sent 
Augustine to England, and the official 
development of the Christian religion 
began at that time. 

Early Anglo-Saxon England was 
divided into seven petty kingdoms, 
called the heptarchy, and known as 
Northumbria, Mercia, Kent, Wessex, 
Sussex, Essex, and East Anglia. There 
were constant wars between the royal 
chieftains of these dominions until King 
Egbert of Wessex in 827 triumphed over 
the others and became the first real King 
of England; but he and his successors— 
Ethelwulf, Ethelbald, Ethelbert, and 
Ethelred—were greatly harassed by the 
piratical Danes. These incursions were 
at their height when Alfred, the fourth 
and youngest son of Ethelwulf, became 


an in 871. England needed a great 
leader at this time and found one ip 
Alfred. He created the first English 
navy, such as it was, and. fostered 
literature, law, education, and religion. 
He was the ablest of the Saxon monarchs 
and deserves the title of “‘the Great” 
which history has given to him. 

Alfred reigned for thirty years, and 
was succeeded by his son Edward the 
Elder, who followed his father’s policy 
in bringing the Danes under control, 
Edward's son Athelstan was the next 
king, and by giving his sister in mar- 
riage to the Danish King of Northum- 
bria and winning the subjugation of 
other chieftains, he solidified his do- 
minions, and upon the death of the 
King of Northumbria England was 
formally though not actually unified. 
On the death of Athelstan, Edmund, his 
half-brother, became king at eighteen 
years of age. He reigned but six years, 
and in spite of his prowess as a soldier 
the Danes at the north of England had 
again brought war into the land. 

As Edmund's sons were young chil- 
dren he was succeeded by his brother 
Edred, who in 955 gave himself the 
ambitious title ‘King of the Anglo- 
Saxons and Emperor of all Britain.” 
His chief counselor was Dunstan, 
Abbot of Glastonbury, linking Church 
and State together in his administra- 
tion. These ancient kings seemed 
destined to short lives, and upon 
Edred’s death he was followed by Edwy, 
his nephew, only fifteen years of age 
but the oldest in the royal line. He 
broke with Dunstan, but his brother 
and successor, Edgar, restored the abbot 
to favor. In this reign the fleet was 
enlarged and used successfully in repel- 
ling the pirates who came from the 
Continent. Edgar died in 975 and was 
followed by his son Edward, thirteen 
years old, who three years later was 
murdered, supposedly at the instigation 
of his step-mother Elfreda, and in pity 
he was called the Martyr. 

Ethelred, his brother, eleven years 
old, was crowned in 979, and is known 
as Ethelred the Unready. In 1002 he 
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chose as his second wife Emma, daugh- 
ter of Richard, Duke of Normandy, a 
marriage fated to prepare the way for 
the Norman conquest and bring the 
Saxon line to its finish. When Ethelred 
to manhood he showed himself a 
cruel and vicious king, and Dunstan, 
finding that his advice was no longer 
wanted, retired to Canterbury, where 
he died in 988. And now the Danes 
from Norway and Denmark, knowing 
the character of the English king, once 
more came to conquer. Ethelred was too 
weak to defend his subjects, and to buy 
off the Danes he raised a tax, known as 
the Danegeld. This only revealed 
Ethelred’s cowardice to the Danes and 
encouraged them to come in greater 
numbers. At this point Ethelred issued 
an order that all the Danes who were in 
England should be killed, and this 
decree was executed with great ferocity, 
costing the royal monster his crown, 
for in 1013, Sweyn, King of Denmark, 
whose sister had perished in this mas- 
sacre, came again from Denmark, his 
eyes filled with the lightning of revenge. 
He was soon victorious, and Ethelred 
was deposed and fled to Normandy, tak- 
ing with him his Norman queen, Emma, 
and his two sons—by his first wife, 
Edmund, later called Ironsides, and by 
Emma, his son, Edward, to be known 
in history as Edward the Confessor. 
Sweyn was now virtually King of 
England although it does not appear 
that he was ever formally crowned. 
He died a few weeks after Ethelred’s 
departure for Normandy, having nomi- 
nated as his successor his son Canute. 
Ethelred, soon gaining support from 
his Norman relatives, returned to Eng- 
land and fought against Canute for the 
kingdom, but just when he had made 
good headway he died in London in 
1016. On his death a struggle for the 
throne took place between his son 
Edmund Ironsides and Canute, the heir 
of Sweyn. At last the two rivals agreed 
to divide the kingdom, but Canute’s 
friends soon found an easier way to 
settle the dispute and the brave Edmund 
Ironsides was murdered (November 30, 


1016), and under a treaty which pro- 
vided that the survivor of the two 
claimants should inherit the whole 
kingdom, Canute was acknowledged 
without further strife as King of Eng- 
land—the first Danish king. 

Canute was crowned at London early 
in 1017, and it was decreed that all 
enmity between the English and the 
Danes must cease. A possible disturber 
of this pacification still remained in 
Emma, the Norman widow of Ethelred, 
who was still living in Normandy with 
her children, and when Canute made her 
an offer of marriage she promptly ac- ° 
cepted it, stipulating that the crown of 
England should descend to any heir 
whom she might bear to Canute. 

Canute’s reign was marked by a time 
of peace which lasted for eighteen 
years. He looked upon England as his 
chief kingdom, although he had other 
possessions. Denmark he inherited from 
his father; he won Norway after a 
fierce struggle with Olaf; he was over- 
lord of Scotland; Ireland owned his 
supremacy; and he seems to have 
cherished an unfulfilled purpose of 
founding an empire out of these ma- 
jestic dominions. It was Canute who, 
when his flatterers told him that the 
seas would obey his word, ordered the 
tide to recede, and rebuked them when 
it wetted his feet. He died in 1035, 
when he was about forty years old. 

After Canute’s death England was 
divided between his two sons, Harold, 
by his first marriage, to have the north, 
and Hardicanute, a son of Canute’s by 
his marriage to Emma, the south and 
west. But Hardicanute preferred to 
reign in Denmark, and the English 
nobles deposed him and chose as king 
in his place Harold, called Harold Hare- 
foot, because of his fleetness of foot. 
In March, 1040, Harold Harefoot died, 
and as Hardicanute now agreed to re- 
turn from Denmark he was crowned 
King of all England. At his death, un- 
married, two years later, the short-lived 
dynasty of Canute came to an end, and 
the pious Edward, later called Edward 
the Confessor, the son of Ethelred and 
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Emma the Norman, came to England 
and was crowned king. The most 
powerful noble in his realm was God- 
win, Earl of Wessex, whose daughter 
Edith became the wife of the Confessor. 
Earl Godwin’s son Harold, while not of 
royal birth, thus became the brother- 
in-law of Edward the Confessor, and 
when Edward died without issue the 
witenagemot, forerunner of the British 
Parliament, chose Harold King of Eng- 
land. 

But Harold had recently been ship- 
wrecked upon the Norman coast, and 
during that adventure he had been 
coerced under the fear of death to 
promise that he would yield to William, 
Duke of Normandy, his claim and right 
to the throne of England. Ignoring this 
promise with the ion that it was made 
under duress, he soon found William in 
England with a great force, and after a 
hard-fought battle at Hastings between 
the best knighthood and chivalry of 
Europe, on October 14, 1066, Harold was 
slain; and on Christmas Day William 
the Conqueror was crowned King of 
England. William had no right by 
inheritance to the throne. His father 
was Robert, Duke of Normandy, the 
brother of Queen Emma, and William 
was the illegitimate son of Robert and 
of Arline, an unmarried peasant, whose 
father was a French tanner. His aunt 
Emma had indeed been Queen Consort 
of England, but her son by Ethelred, 
Edward the Confessor, had left no child 
and had named Harold as his lawful 
successor, and there was no reason in 
law or custom which would justify 
William’s invasion except the rule of 
force and an insatiate ambition. 

Five years passed in continual war- 
fare before William found himself un- 
disputed master of England. But the 
coming of the Normans was a great 
advantage in the making of the English 
nation. The heavy beat of William fell 
without mercy upon every rebellious 
lord or chief, and he soon made himself 
a conqueror in peace as in war. For 
a long time the two races remained 
apart, the English being subject to the 


Normans; but at length they inter 
married and were fused into one race. 
In listing the sovereigns who fok 
lowed William the Conqueror it will be 
noted that the line of blood descent from 
William to the present king, George V, 
has never been broken. When Eng- 


land found the royal line inhibited in her 
own realm she was able to reach out 
into Scotland, into Holland, and later 
into Germany for an heir in direct 
descent from the Conqueror. 


THE NORMAN KINGS 


William I, the Conqueror, 1066-87. 
Unified England under a reign of terror, 
and began the parceling out among his 
Norman liegemen of the estates of the 
Saxon nobles. Listed all the lands of 
England in Domesday Book, which gives 
a census of the realm, with the names 
of the proprietors, and the nature, ex- 
tent, value, and liabilities of their 
— Died in Normandy and 

uried at Caen, in France. Queen, 
Matilda of Flanders. 

William II (William Rufus), 1087- 
1100. Son of the Conqueror; a violent, 
tyrannical king, without any of his 
father’s ability. Found dead in the forest 
with an arrow through his heart. First 
Crusade, 1096-99. 

Henry I (Beauclerc), 1100-35. Third 
son of William I. Struggle with arch- 
bishop Anselm—church and state. Aa 
early form of Magna Charta exacted 
from him by his barons. His two sons 
drowned in the sinking of the White 
Ship, 1120. First queen, Matilda of 
Scotland; second, Adelais of Louvaine. 

Stephen, 1135-54. Nephew of Henry 
I and grandson of the Conqueror by his 
daughter Adela. Weak and inefficient. 
Second Crusade, 1147-49. Queen, Ma- 
tilda of Boulogne. 


THE PLANTAGENETS 


Plantagenet was the name applied to 
the sovereigns of England from now, 
1154, to the Tudors, 1485, because they 
wore the planta genesta, or broom 
plant, in their helmets. They were not 
in any way a new race of kings, and 
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the present rulers of England are as 
much Plantagenets as were those to 
whom this family name is historically 
put erroneously limited. 

Henry II, 1154-89. Son of Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I. A strong ruler. 
Inherited large possessions in France. 
English law Gclenine to merge with 
Roman principles through Norman cus- 
toms. Rise of the jury system. Murder 
of Thomas a Becket, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the king’s penance that 
followed. Queen, Eleanor of Aquitaine. 

Richard I, 1189-99. Richard Coeur de 
Lion. Son of Henry Il. The most ro- 
mantic figure in-the whole pageantry of 
English history; immortalized in Sir 
Walter Scott's ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ and ‘‘The 
Talisman."’ Third Crusade, 1189-91. 
Richard captured and imprisoned by 
Germans on returning from the Holy 
Land; discovered by Blondel, a min- 


strel who wandered from castle to castle 
singing a song which he and the cru- 
sader had composed and often sung 
together. When at last he had sung the 
song before Diirrenstein castle, he heard 
it taken up by a great voice in the tower 


and knew that his royal master was 
there, and Richard’s ransom was soon 
accomplished. The great crusader was 
killed in battle in France. Queen, 
Berengaria of Navarre. 

John, 1199-1216. Son of Henry II. 
John Lackland. Deceitful, dissolute. 
At war with France, with the Pope, 
with the barons. Death of Prince 
Arthur. Forced to grant Magna Charta, 
June 15, 1215. Fourth Cmte 1202-04. 
Queen, Isabella of Angouléme. 

Henry III, 1216-72. Son of John. 
Incompetent and governed by foreign- 
ers. War with the barons. Simon de 
Montfort’s rebellion. Rise of parlia- 
ment, the idea of which started with 
the Saxon witenagemot, which was 
succeeded by the designation of an 
executive body of twenty-five barons in 
Magna Charta; then a parliament of 
two houses, lords and commons. Fifth 
Crusade, 1228-29; Sixth, 1248-54; 
Seventh and last, 1270. Queen, Eleanor 
of Provence. 


Edward I, 1272-1307. Edward Long- 
shanks. Son of Henry III. One of the 
greatest of England's kings, a knight 
who was niet always in armor and 
on his charger. Developed a model 
parliament, 1295. Annexation of Wales, 
1282, through his promise to give the 
Welsh ‘‘a prince without stain on his 
honor and born in their own country”’ ; 
whereupon he established his family in 
Wales, where his eldest son was born. 
Harassed Scotland and occupied many 
of its great castles. First queen, Eleanor 
of Castile; second, Marguerite of France. 

Edward II, 1307-27. Son of Edward 
I. The first Prince of Wales, title con- 
ferred on him by his father. Invaded 
Scotland designing to complete the con- 

uest begun by his father, but was 
Likewd y Robert Bruce and his great 
army destroyed at the battle of Bannock- 
burn. Scotland made free. Deposed 
and murdered for being worthless and 
degenerate. Queen, Isabella of France. 
dward III, 1327-77. Son of Edward 

Il. A great king and a great general. 
Began the Hundred Years’ War with 
France, 1337. Won battle of Crécy, 
1346. Captured Calais, 1347. Battle of 
Poitiers, 1356. His son, Edward Prince 
of Wales, the Black Prince, a knightly 
figure in these wars, whose untimely 
death preceded that of his father. A 
plague, the Black Death, ravaged 
urope. Queen, Philippa of Hainault. 

Richard IJ, 1377-99. Son of the 
Black Prince. Weak and unstable. 
Wat Tyler’s insurrection, 1381. John 
Wycliffe, the Morning Star of the Refor- 
mation, died in 1384. Chaucer built up 
the English language. Richard de- 
posed for misrule. First queen, Anne of 
Bohemia; second, Isabella of Valois. 

Henry 1V—Bolingbroke, 1399-1413. 
First Lancastrian King of England; son 
of John of Gaunt and grandson of 
Edward III. Defeated Richard II’s forces 
at battle of Shrewsbury, 1403. Queen, 
Joanna of Navarre. 

Henry V, 1413-22. Lancaster, son of 
Henry IV. A great soldier. Won 
battle of Agincourt, 1415, and by mar- 
tiage with the French princess, Kathe- 
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rine of Valois, became King of France. 

Henry VI, 1422-61. Lancaster. Son 
of Henry V. Weak and governed by 
others. Lost France to Joan of Arc. 
End of the Hundred Years’ War, 1453. 
Jack Cade’s rebellion—*‘The first thing 
we do,’’ said Cade in assembling his 
ragged followers, ‘‘let’s kill all the 
lawyers!’’ Beginning of the Wars of the 
Roses, 1455-85. Great disorder and 
misrule. Henry dethroned, 1461, re- 
stored, 1471, and murdered in prison, 
same year. Queen, Margaret of Anjou. 

Edward IV, 1461-70; 1471-83. York. 
Son of Richard Duke of York, a direct 
descendant of Edward III. Civil war 
and many battles, in which the flower of 
English chivalry was killed. Warwick 
the kingmaker, ‘‘the last and the 
greatest of those nobles,’’ says Hume, 
“who formerly overawed the crown.” 
He dethroned Edward in 1470, but was 
defeated by Edward at Tewkesbury, 
1471, who then regained the throne. 
Queen, Elizabeth Woodville. 

Edward V, 1483. York. Son of 
Edward IV. Richard Duke of Glou- 


cester, the king's uncle, protector. The 


young king murdered in the Tower, 
with his brother, the Duke of York, 
by his uncle, who then assumed the 
crown. 

Richard III, 1483-85. York. Brother 
of Edward IV. According to historical 
grading, the last Plantagenet king. War 
and disorder, in which the houses of 
York and Lancaster came to final con- 
flict in the battle of Bosworth Field, 
where Richard was slain. End of the 
Wars of the Roses, 1455-85, or thirty 
years. Queen, Anne of Warwick. 


THE HOUSE OF TUDOR 


Henry VII, 1485-1509. Was Earl of 
Richmond, son of Edmund Tudor, Earl 
of Richmond, and Margaret Beaufort, 
tracing his descent on his mother’s side 
to John of Gaunt, son of Edward III. 
Became head of the house of Lancaster 
on the death of Henry VI. Spent four- 
teen years, 1471-85, in exile. After his 
victory at Bosworth Field he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV, 


uniting the houses of York and Lan 
caster. Perkin Warbeck, an imposter, 
claimed to be the eldest of the two 
— who were murdered in the 

ower, but finished his career ag q 
scullery boy in the king's kitchen, 
Henry was an able monarch devoted tg 
peace. Sent John Cabot to America, 
1497, who laid the ground for an Eng- 
lish civilization. Established the 
absolute court of Star Chamber. 

Henry VIII, 1509-47. Son of 
Vil. Able, self-willed, yeanellll 
Spent the money saved by his 
simonious father on the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold and in other extrava- 
gant ways. Six wives—Catherine of 
Aragon, divorced; Anne Boleyn, exe 
cuted; Jane Seymour, died in child 
bed; Anne of Cleves, divorced; Catherine 
Howard, executed; Catherine Parr, sur- 
vived the king. War with Scotland, 
whose king, James IV, married to this 
Henry's sister, was defeated and killed 
at Flodden Field, September 9, 1513. 
His poor relief created hordes of idle 
and riotous beggars, who preferred the 
dole to work. Cardinal Wolsey rose and 
fell. Separation of the English Church 
from Rome; English Reformation. 

Edward VI,. 1547-53. Son of Henry 
VIII and Jane Seymour, third wife. Not 
ten years old on his succession, the 
government was administered first by 
the Duke of Somerset and later by his 
rival, the Duke of Northumberland. 
Edward was a Protestant of intense te- 
ligious ardor, and possessed a strength 
of intellect which would have made 
him a great ruler but for his death from 
consumption in his minor years. 

Mary I, 1553-58. Daughter of Henry 
VIII and Catherine of Aragon, first wife. 
Religious strife and persecution wift- 
ning for her the unhappy name 
Bloody Mary. Married to Philip of 
— No surviving children. Burning 
of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer for 
heresy. Execution of Lady Jane Grey 
as a rival claimant to the throne. Loss 
of Calais and the French pretensions. 

Elizabeth, 1558-1603. Daughter of 
Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn. A great 
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sovereign. Protestantism firmly estab- 
lished. Rise of Puritanism and free 
churches. Execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots for persistent treasons, 1587. De- 
feat of the Spanish Armada, 1588. Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s attempts to colonize 
America, 1595, choosing the name 
Virginia for the Virgin Queen. A 
frmament of brilliant minds—Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Spenser, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Francis Bacon. Impressed 
the navy upon her people as the strength 
of England. Not married. 


THE STUART DYNASTY 


James I, 1603-25; James VI of Scot- 
land. Son of Mary Queen of Scots; a 
direct descendant of Henry VII through 
the eldest sister of Henry VIII. England 
and Scotland under one crown, with 
separate parliaments. Gunpowder plot, 
1605. Settlement of Jamestown, 1607. 
Authorized version of the Bible, 1604- 
ll. Avoiding his persecution, the Pil- 
grim Fathers came to Massachusetts in 
1620 and began to persecute those whose 
opinions differed from their own. 
Queen, Anne of Denmark. 

Charles I, 1625-49. Son of James I. 
Obstinate and tactless, hopelessly 
bigoted in religion and arrogant in 
politics. Devised taxing schemes with- 
out approval of his people. Parliamen- 
tary resistance through the Petition of 
Right. Archbishop Laud like another 
Torquemada. The Bishops’ Wars. 
Reigns and taxes eleven years without 
a parliament. Long Parliament begins 
1640. Civil war; rise of Oliver Crom- 
well; Cavaliers and Roundheads. Execu- 
tion of the king, 1649, who with his 
last breath tells the people that having 
ashare in the government is no concern 
of theirs. Queen, Henrietta Maria of 
France. 

Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector of 
the Commonwealth, 1649-60. Great 
soldier and statesman. Subdues Scot- 
land and Ireland. His policy strove for 
freedom of religion a a united Great 
Britain. His son Richard succeeded him 
in a weak rule for seven months. 

Charles II, 1660-85. Son of Charles 


I. Clever but frivolous and profligate. 
Plots, religious and political. Habeas 
Corpus Act, 1679. Beginning of politi- 
cal parties, Whigs and Tories. Queen, 
Katherine of Braganza. 

James II, 1685-88. Son of Charles I. 
The last Catholic sovereign. Incapable 
of learning the lessons of experience. 
Monmouth's rebellion. Trial of the 
seven bishops. Popular revolt. William 
of Orange, husband of James’ daughter 
Mary, lands in England and James takes 
flight to France. Queen, Mary Beatrice 
of Modena. Their son, James the Pre- 
tender 1688-1766, and his son, the 
Young Pretender, 1720-88—battle of 
Culloden, 1746—both rejected from the 
throne on religious grounds. 

Mary, 1688-94, and William 1688- 
1702. Mary, daughter of James II, ruled 
jointly with her husband, the Prince of 
Orange; at her death in 1694 William 
ruled alone as William III. Parliament 
becomes supreme. Bill of Rights, 1689. 
William in personal command of his 
army defeats James II, also present in 
person, at the battle of the Boyne, 1690. 
Development of the cabinet. 

Anne, 1702-14. Daughter of James II. 
Married to Prince George of Denmark; 
seventeen children, none surviving. 
Charles II once said of Anne's husband: 
“I have tried Prince George drunk and 
I have tried Prince George sober, but 
drunk or sober there is nothing in him."’ 
War of the Spanish Succession, waged 
chiefly by England against the ambition 
of Louis XIV to make himself the master 
of Europe. John Churchill, commander 
in chiet of the English army, as Duke 


of Marlborough, becomes the greatest 
soldier of his time, defeating the French 
schemes. Union with Scotland in one 
parliament, 1707. Acquisition of Gib- 
raltar, Minorca, Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, and Hudson Bay territory. 


HOUSE OF HANOVER 


The Act of Settlement, passed in the 
reign of William and Mary, provided 
that in the failure of heirs to Mary and 
Anne the crown should go to Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover, granddaughter of 
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James I, and to her descendants. An 
infelicitous choice, for there were fifty- 
seven English princes closer to the 
royal blood stream, but none availabie 
who met the popular requirement for a 
Protestant. It took a hundred years to 
Anglicize these German importations, 
an in the meantime the ignorance and 
er of one of them was to cost 
England the richest jewel in her crown. 

Sian I, 1714-27. Son of Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover; great grandson 
of James I. King by act of parliament. 
Knowing but little English he spoke 
German, and was low and uncouth in 
his tastes. South Sea Bubble. Robert 
Walpole, first prime minister under 
parliament. No queen, as he was di- 
vorced from his wife, Sophia Dorothea, 
before becoming King. 

George II, 1727-60. Son of George I. 
A vain and ambitious little man. War 
of the Austrian Succession. Fought in 
person at Dettingen—the last battle in 
which an English king led his army. 
The Young Pretender, Charles Stuart, 
defeated at Cullodon, 1746. French 
and Indian wars. Rise of William Pitt, 
later Earl of Chatham. Seven Years’ 
War. Winning of the Indian Empire. 
Queen, Caroline of Anspach. 

George III, 1760-1820. Son of 
Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales. 
Colonial Wars continued. Canada won 
from France. John Wilkes wins freedom 
of speech. The colonies are overtaxed 
and oppressed. American Revolution, 
1775-83. Pitt the Younger, Fox, Burke, 
Sheridan form a galaxy of statesman- 
ship. Union with Ireland, 1800. Great 
wars with Napoleon. Nelson destroys 
French sea power at Trafalgar, 1805, 
and Wellington gives Napoleon his 
final defeat at Waterloo, 1815. Congress 
of Vienna. Second war with America, 
1812. The king died a blind and im- 
becile wreck. 

George IV, 1820-30. Son of George 
' Ill. A contemptible king, a sovereign 
without value. Scandalous quarrels 
with Queen Caroline. England aids the 
Greek revolt against Turkey. Lord 
Byron dies at Missolonghi, a hero of 


Greece. Growth of tolerance. Catholic 
emancipation. Queen, Caroline of 
Brunswick. 

William IV, 1830-37. Son of G 
III. Uncle of Victoria. Lord Liverpool 
prime minister. Great parliamen 
reform, 1832. Abolition of slavery, 
1833. Factory acts, 1833. Tories and 
Whigs change their names to Conserya 
tives and Liberals. Queen, Adelaide of 
Saxe-Meiningen. 

Victoria, 1837-1901. Granddaughter 
of George III through his son, Edward, 
Duke of Kent. Queen of Great Britain, 
Empress of India. Chartist movement 
for amelioration and reform of the con 
dition of the working classes. R 
of the corn laws, 1846. Crimean War, 
1854-56. Florence Nightingale, first 
professional nurse. Indian mutiny, 
Ministers, Peel, Palmerston, R x 
Gladstone, Disraeli. Purchase of Suez 
Canal, 1875. First revolt in South 
Africa, 1880; Boer War, 1899-1902. Un- 
countable roll of brilliant men and 
women. Prince Consort, Albert, Prince 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 

Edward VIL 1901-1910. Son of 


Victoria. A period of seeming tran- 
quillity but Mother Earth is in labor. 
Meeting of the Colonial premiers in 
London. Alliance with Japan. Queen, 
Alexandra of Denmark. 


HOUSE OF WINDSOR 


George V, 1910—. Son of Edward 
VII. World War, 1914-18—a cataclysm 
of hatred, death, and hell. Family name 
changed from Hanover to Windsor. 
The ates of Westminster, by which 
the British Empire becomes officially 
designated as the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Strives for world 
a through the League of Nations, 
tom which Japan and Germany with- 
draw against the restraint of theif 
national ambitions. Queen, Victoria 
Mary of Teck. 

What of the future? Will civilization 
be able to redeem its errors and main- 
tain its purposes? Or will it choose to 
go crashing into the ——— Pe 
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Notes on Some English Festivals of the Current Season 


By E. Martin Browne 


DRAMATICALLY, 
England seems to 
be becoming 
more and more a 
festival country. 
There are festivals 
of all sorts and 
sizes, from the 
Stratford-on- 
Avon Shake- 
speare Festival, 
which runs for 
five months of 
every year in its magnificent new thea- 
ter, through the Malvern Festival of 
four weeks, to occasional festivals of a 
week to celebrate some event or plead 
some good cause, and so to the wide- 
spread amateur festival movement 
which unites every town and village in 
dramatic endeavor. I happen to have 
spent much of this year in seeing or 
participating in a variety of festivals, 
and concluded that so much of English 
dramatic life is contained in them as to 
make them worth some study. A few 
notes on some of them may therefore be 
of interest. 

First, a word of that festival which 
is most of all important to Pittsburgh- 
ers, and indeed to all Americans, owing 
to their generous support of it: the 
Stratford-on-Avon Festival. Things are 
very healthy at Stratford. Last year’s 
balance sheet showed a handsome profit, 
and the relief from entertainments tax, 
which has been passed on to the patrons, 
seems to be helping to bring the ‘‘House 
Full” boards out more often than 
before. 

Nevertheless, Stratford is in constant 
danger of losing its artistic prestige. 
To get, at reasonable salaries, good 
actors who will for six months a year 
place themselves too far from London 
to,take any film or broadcasting engage- 


ments is not easy. The theater is itself 
so large and fine that nothing but the 
best will pass muster in it: performances 
which would seem quite adequate, say, 
at Malvern come under a more powerful 
searchlight at Stratford. 

So the task to which Iden Payne came 
was not the less exacting for its credit 
balance. How he has tackled it those 
who knew and loved his work at Pitts- 
burgh will have foreseen. Arriving 
quietly he has made no revolutionary 
changes in the company, but all who 
have seen the same actors in the last 
two seasons can recognize that already 
Iden Payne’s imprint is on them; the 
feeling on the verse is developing, the 
flow of speed without bombast or 
shouting, the delight in belonging to 
the play as a whole. And as a natural 
concomitant to this difference in the 
acting comes the adoption for several 
plays of settings—some of them de- 
signed at Carnegie Tech—of the Eliza- 
bethan type. English critics have ap- 
paces the value of this, and Pitts- 

urghers need not be told of it. The 
future at Stratford is full of hope, and 
should attract the good talent it needs. 

Malvern, as always, is the most de- 
lightful experience to be had in the 
English theater. Four weeks of plays 
in the loveliest hill country of the Mid- 
lands, the air exhilarating, the town 
setting itself out to make carnival for 
its visitors: what more could one ask? 
George Bernard Shaw himself sits in 
the front row of the circle and laughs 
at his own jokes with all his old vigor; 
and if one happens to find his latest 
dish a little watery, there are two of 
the older, full-flavored concoctions to 
revive his glory. Ben Jonson’s ‘‘Vol- 
pone’’ grips us with teeth that prove he 
needs no Stefan Zweig; Pinero satis- 
fies the English craving for a good cry; 
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and **1066 And All That’’ makes us cry 
for another reason: not since “Alice” 
has English humor been distilled in so 
rich a mixture. The shows are fortu- 
nately not all new this year, and the 
standard of presentation is consequently 
better than it has ever been; very well 
produced by Herbert Prentice, the com- 
pany plays together in excellent spirit, 
and contains plenty of useful talent. 
This festival has become an established 
success. 

Though it is not strictly dramatic, 
mention must be made 7 one other 
festival designed on similar lines. John 
Christie has set out to make a Salzburg 
for Mozart at Glyndebourne in the 
Sussex Downs. Illness held me to a bed 
of wrath when I should have been 
witnessing “Die Zauberflote,’’ but ac- 
counts from good judges show that 
Christie has succeeded. ‘‘There is no 
ensemble like it in Europe,’’ our fore- 
most music critic says. 

These festivals proyide the centers of 
pilgrimage; of another kind are those 
which have done most to form the 
minds of their pilgrims. All over the 
country, through the British Drama 
League, the er ii of Womens In- 
stitutes, and, the Rural Community 
Councils, amateur drama festivals have 
grown up. Some 
are competitive, 
others are not; 
and the standard 
ranges from first- 
class to the crud- 
est untutored 
efforts. But all 
who take part 
share the great 
benefits of learn- 
ing what stage 
work feels like 
and of acquiring 
the knowledge 
to analyze a per- 
formance. Here 
is the nucleus of 
the new audience 
for drama with 
higher demands 


““THE SIMPLETON OF THE UNEXPECTED ISLES” 
Shaw's newest play written expressly for the Malvern 
Drama Festival and first produced in late July. The 
actors are Godfrey Kenton and Vivienne Bennett. 


and a more imaginative response thap 
have been known before. 

Such an audience is certainly ap 
pealed to by the festivals which center 
round great buildings. In the last few 
years the authorities governing English 
cathedrals have awakened to their 
chance of attracting the people to use, 
rather than to gaze at, these 
houses of worship. Bodies of ‘‘Friends 
of the Cathedral’’ have been formed not 
only to help in preserving the fabric 
but also to give people a sense of par- 
ticipation in its beauty. Most of chek 
have festivals every year, and of many 
of them a dramatic performance forms 
an important part. 

One notable Friends’ Festival this 
year has been at Tewkesbury Abbey, 
where an appeal for £25,000 has been 
made to save the finest Norman tower 
in the world. For a week a group of 
Oxford University players gave ‘‘Every- 
man’ and ‘‘Samson Agonistes’’ before 
the West door. I saw “Everyman,” in 
which the figure of God appeared at the 
top of the superb eighty-foot Norman 
arch; in the deep blue of a July twilight 
one sensed the authenticity of the Voice 
coming from so majestic a summit: 


I perceive here in my majesty 
How that all people be to me unkind. 


But the Friends 
who were first 
created by that 
wisest of church- 
men, George Bell 
(now bishop of 
Chichester) when 
he was dean of 
Canterbury, still 
keep ahead of all 
other such bodies, 
both in numbers 
and enthusiasm. 
The mother ca- 
thedral of the 
Anglican com- 
munion has been 
abundantly beau- 
tified by their 
efforts; and in 
their annual fes- 
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tival they are build- 
ing up a tradition 
resenting a 
Cat of fine work 
in music and drama. 
This year a policy 
was begun of in- 
viting a poet to 
write a new play 
for presentation in 
the chapter house 
eachsummer. Its first 
fruits was ‘‘Murder 
in the Cathedral’’ 
by an American, 
T. S. Eliot, which 
I had the honor of 
perecng: It dealt 
with the last month 
of the life of Canter- 
bury’s great saint, 
Thomas a Becket 


THOMAS AND HIS TEMPTERS IN “MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL” 


(played by Robert The T. S. Eliot play produced during the past summer by Mr. Browne at 


Speaight); his mur- 
der was enacted not fifty yards from the 
spot where the historical event hap- 
pened 765 years ago. But the author's 
treatment, while adhering strictly to 
historical fact, lent the struggle in 
Thomas’ soul to attain true sainthood, 
which is entire conformity to the will of 
God, a fascination independent of 
period. The play proved to have a wide 
appeal; it may well begin a new era in 
poetic drama, for its rhythms, founded 
on repetition and stress with no syllabic 
regularity, have a dramatic power new 
to the modern stage. Here is part of the 
chorus spoken during the murder: 


Clear the air! clean the sky! wash the wind! 
take stone from stone and wash them. 


The land is foul, the water is foul, our beasts 
and ourselves defiled with blood. 


A rain of blood has blinded my eyes. Where is 
England? where is Kent? where is Canterbury? 


O far, far, far in the past; and I wander in a 
land of barren boughs; if I break them, they 
bleed; I wander in a land of dry stones; if I couch 
them, they bleed; . . . 


Clear the air! clean the sky! wash the wind! 
take the stone from the stone, take the skin from 
the arm, take the muscle from the bone, and wash 
them. Wash the stone, wash the bone, wash the 
brain, wash the soul, wash them, wash them. 


Canterbury Cathedral near the very spot where Thomas 4 Becket was killed. 


So exalting did this modern tragedy 
prove, that Eliot dared with success to 
interrupt it by a satirical passage in 
prose; the Four Knights who did the 
murder are shown as types of the 
worldly men of any period when they 
try to justify themselves to the audience: 

We beg you to give us your attention for a few 
moments. You are Englishmen, and therefore 
you believe in fair play; and when you see one man 
being set upon by four, then your sympathies are 


all with the under dog. . . Nevertheless, we 
appeal to your sense of honor. . . . 


You will all, Iam sure. . . understand that in 

removing him when he had become a stumbling- 
block in the way of national unity, we have tried 
to act as your servants; and if we have any guilt 
in the matter, you must share it with us. 
This descent, following immediately 
upon the murder, was a shock, but by 
no means a fatal one; effective in itself, 
the scene also served to throw into high 
relief the grandeur of the ending, ‘‘Te 
Deum’ for the Communion of Saints: 

We thank thee for the mercies of blood, for thy 


redemption by blood. For the blood of the 
martyrs and saints 


Shall enrich the earth, shall create the holy 
places. 


For wherever a saint has dwelt, wherever a 
martyr has given his blood for the blood of God, 
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There is holy ground, and the sanctity shall 
not depart from it. 


Though armies trample over it, though sight- 
seers come with guide books looking over it; 

From where the western seas gnaw at the coasts 
of Iona, 

To the death in the desert, the prayer in for- 
gotten places by the broken imperial column. 


From such ground springs that which forever 
renews the earth 

Though it is forever denied. Therefore, O God, 
we thank thee 

Who hast given such blessing to Canterbury. 


If Canterbury, and other cathedrals, 
can foster the re-creation of a poetic 
drama as grand as this, they will have 
once more passed on their blessing to 
the waiting world. 


ALBERT C. LEHMAN 
(1878-1935) 


FTER an illness which had suddenly 

stricken his heart with irrecover- 

able and destructive force Albert C. 

Lehman was called from this life on 
July 24. 

Mr. Lehman was born in Pittsburgh 
on October 14, 1878, the son of Moses 
Lehman, of Frankfort, Germany, and 
of Fanny Frank Lehman, of Baltimore, 
Maryland. Following his graduation 
from Harvard he immediately engaged 
in business at Pittsburgh, and very soon 
created the first unit in a manufacturing 
enterprise which under his guidance in 
time developed into the Blaw-Knox 
Company, with an extensive system of 
correlated plants in Pittsburgh and 
auxiliary factories in England, France, 
Italy, and Germany. 

Fortune came to him with a smiling 
face, and the wealth which she left in 
his hands he used in the broad channels 
of philanthropy. Nothing that touched 
human welfare was beyond his interest. 
He was the presiding spirit in a group 
of men and women who built the 
Montefiore Hospital, a trustee of the 
Young Mens and Young Womens 
Hebrew Association, and a real big 
brother in the Jewish Big Brother Club. 
Loyal to the ancient religion which gave 
all of its prophets and all of its Scrip- 


tures to Christendom, he was a trustee 
of the Rodef Shalom congregation. 
sharing in that modern spiritual de 
velopment which meets the aspirations 
of generous men in all other denomina- 
tions for a common brotherhood in one 
divine source. 

After business and charity his atten 
tion turned to art, and his position asa 
trustee of the Carnegie Institute gave 
him many inspirations for his esthetic 
tastes. In the tranquil beauty of his 
home he displayed to his friends the 
rare and attractive paintings which he 
had acquired; and his interest in this 
subject led him to a step which exer 
cised an immediate influence upon paint- 
ing throughout the world. He had 
observed that the award of first prizes 
in the annual International Exhibition 
of Paintings at the Carnegie Institute 
sometimes tended to induce a feeling ia 
the minds of the past winners of these 

rizes that as no award could ever agai 

made to them they would not be 80 
keenly desirous of sending their 
tures to later exhibitions. He therefore 


offered to buy the best purchasable pic 
ture each year at its registered price up 
to $10,000 and to give a prize of $2,000 
to the painter. The effect of this action 
was that former prize winners were gl 
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to continue to send their works to 
Pittsburgh with the hope of securing 
the Lehman award. He was also a 
member of the Patrons Art Fund, which 
called for a subscription of $1,000 a 
year for ten years. 

The poet king of Jerusalem speaks of 
seventy years as the span of life. Mr. 
Lehman's career came to its close four- 
teen years before that period, and as 
yeats are counted today he was a young 
man; yet the fullness of his achievements 
was so complete that when at last he 
lay down in the everlasting arms his 
work was finished. 


ROBERT A. FRANKS 
(1861-1935) 


opeRT A. Franks, a trustee of the 

Carnegie Institute since April 21, 
1909, died at his summer residence in 
West Orange, New Jersey, on Sep- 
tember 1. Mr. Franks was born in Eng- 
land but came to this country in 1883 
and was immediately employed by 
Andrew Carnegie at Pittsburgh in his 
steel-manufacturing business. On the 
sale of the Carnegie works to the United 
States Steel Corporation, Mr. Carnegie 
called Mr. Franks to New York as his 


financial secretary; and when the king 
of steel transferred the bulk of his 
fortune to the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, Mr. Franks was made a 
trustee, treasurer, and vice chairman 
of that body. 

In one yf his addresses at Pittsburgh 
Mr. Carnegie said in reference to a gift 
to the Carnegie Institute: ‘‘Franks tells 
me I have these bonds, but they are in 
his custody, and I have never seen 
them."’ And in a letter to Mr. Franks 
he used these words: “‘I cannot tell you 
how much I value you: one to whom I 
intrust millions without a thought.” 

When the Carnegie residence on Fifth 
Avenue in New York City was com- 
pleted, Mr. Franks met Mr. and Mrs. 
Carnegie at the doorstep on their return 
from Scotland, giving them the key of 
the beautiful mansion and offering them 
a detailed statement of the moneys ex- 
pended by him in its construction. ‘‘Is 
everything here, and the total cost?”’ 
asked the new proprietor. 

“Yes, everything,’’ was the reply. 

‘Then take these accounts away,”’ 
said the steel master, laughing, ‘‘I 
don’t want to know how much you 
have spent!”’ 

Such an anecdote well illustrates the 
character of Mr. Franks as a fiduciary 
agent. As the chief financial officer of 
the Carnegie Corporation, he was con- 
stantly concerned with the investment 
of its large funds and he had lately 
watched with grave anxiety the ten- 
dency of the Government at Washing- 
ton to reduce the security of all values 
by a change of ownership through con- 
fiscatory taxation. 

Mr. Franks was one who literally 
“won golden opinions from all sorts of 
men,’’ and his death is a bereavement 
which extends far beyond the confines 
of his home. 

RADICAL EXPERIMENTS 


To sequester out of the world into Atlantic and 
Utopian politics, which never can be drawn into 
use, will not mend our conditions, but to ordain 
wisely in this world of evil, in the midst whereof 
God has placed us unavoidably. 

—Joun Mixron in ‘‘Areopagitica’’ 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 


BY SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 


OUR RAILROADS 


ENATOR WHEELER has introduced a 

bill providing for government 
ownership of the railroads, and it is an 
evidence of the intelligence of the 
American people that his proposal has 
evoked no expression of sympathy or 
support from any responsible source 
whatever. The experience gained from 
government control during and after the 
World War showed emphatically that 
to put our railroads into the hands of 
politicians was to invite their destruc- 
tion. Inefficiency and waste immedi- 
ately began to mark every step in their 
operation, and it was not long before 
dishonesty and graft crept into all de- 
partments. In time these corrupt prac- 
tices developed until no one could pur- 
chase a drawing-room or section, or 
even a sleeping berth, or have empty 
cars set aside for the shipment of his 
freight except upon the payment of a 
suitable bribe. The economic relation 
of expenses to income was shattered and 
the pay rolls were constantly padded 
with the names of political henchmen 
who knew nothing of the duties for 
which they were hired and cared noth- 
ing about learning how to do them. On 
one occasion William G. McAdoo, who 
was the government administrator, 
wrote to George L. Peck, vice president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, that his 
deficit was growing too noticeably red, 
and commanded him to dismiss every 
man who was not needed; and Mr. 
Peck, taking Mr. McAdoo at his word, 


laid off several hundred men. At the 
end of ten days Mr. Peck came into my 
office in the Pennsylvania Station at 
Pittsburgh and showed me a letter from 
Mr. McAdoo saying that there had been 
such an uproar from the politicians at 
Washington that he must at once te 
store every discharged man; and this 
Mr. Peck was forced to do, filling all 
departments with superfluous help. 
Courtesy, which is required in rule 
No. 1 on the Pennsylvania, was aban- 
doned and gross incivility took its 
place. A passenger rushing to the check- 
ing stand for his bag was frequently re- 
quired to wait so long that his train left 
without him. Every porter became an 
‘Emperor Jones’’ and the berths were 
made up only when his black majes 
pleased. The passenger cars were al- 
ways dirty and sometimes foul-smelling. 
The service in the dining cars and 
restaurants deteriorated until it became 
obnoxious to enter them. The rolling 
stock was allowed to fall into obso- 
lescence and the track was impaired 
until the factor of safety was imperiled. 
When at last these properties were re 
turned to private operation everything 
that had formerly made them so splen- 
didly efficient had then been lost. The 
morale of the service was gone, abuses 
had been insidiously established, aad 
authority was destroyed. On the Penn- 
sylvania it was found that 50,000 sine- 
cures existed, and the pay roll was 
quickly relieved of that burden; but 
the track superstructure had been so 
seriously depreciated that it took four 
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years to restore the line between New 
York and Washington to its normal 
ection. This story, in more or less 
of the same detail, was the experience 
of every other railroad in America; and 
it is these tragic facts that make the idea 
of government ownership and political 
operation, as advanced by Senator 
heeler, a proposition which the 
nation should reject with scorn. 


THE WASHINGTON LEVELERS 


HE socialistic measures of adminis- 
ebee which are so noticeably at 
the front in Washington are char- 
acteristic of every period of hard times. 
After the Cromwellian wars in England, 
when depression fell upon that land, 
there was an uprising of discontented 
people known as the Levelers whose 

se was to level down the scheme 
of life for the whole population to the 
lowest standard of existence. Crom- 
well met it in the open fields and de- 
stroyed it, just as Napoleon destroyed 
the final leveling violence of the French 
Revolution with his whiff of grapeshot. 

This same idea of leveling life down 
to the lowest social denominator pre- 
vails in Russia today, and is indeed the 
corner stone of the Bolshevist policy. 
To reverse there the theory of leveling 
down would mean the advocacy of the 
right of private property, a principle 
which has furnished the stimulus for all 
social progress, ancient or modern, from 
the beginning of time. And yet every 
student of world affairs can see Russia 
stealthily returning to this very princi- 
le of private property with the ac- 

owledged right of the individual to 
enjoy it. 

The plan for the confiscation of wealth 
which President Roosevelt and his evil 
counselors have forced through Con- 
press in their fantastic program of 
egislation is the fundamental idea of 
the levelers in all ages. He aims to put 
some millions of our people above the 
hard necessity of work, of thrift, of 
adventure. But Mr. Roosevelt has failed 
to perceive that while the government 


can confiscate wealth it cannot distri- 
bute it; and there is where all leveling 
breaks down. All that can be done 
through this act of expropriation is to 
spend the money on idle and extrava- 
gant projects. When those projects 
are completed, the downtrodden, the 
underprivileged, and the forgotten men 
have not got it; and all that this level- 
ing experiment can accomplish is to 
waste the invested capital of the nation 
and stop the spread af its income among 
all the people, which after all is the real 
source of national prosperity. 

As the fundamental and declared aim 
of this measure is not taxation for 
necessary revenue but confiscation 
through a visionary scheme of financial 
equalization, it is very doubtful whether 
it can stand the scrutiny of the Supreme 
Court, when it is called on to review it. 

But not until the Government has 
been forced by public opinion to stop 
its mad schemes of agricultural scarcity, 
and of taxing and spending the nation’s 
resources in quixotic enterprises, will 
business ever get back on its feet under 
normal conditions, and level up, in- 
stead of down, so that the lowest shall 
be lifted into the higher grades of life. 
For that is the real philosophy of 
American civilization. 


HITLER’S RELIGIOUS POLICY 


azi General Hermann Goring, Prus- 
N sian premier, quotes Frederick the 
Great as having aid: 

‘Everyone ought to find salvation 
after his own fashion,’’ and then under- 
takes to interpret the statement as 
meaning that the State shall have the 
power to fix the religion of its people. 
But what Frederick said was this: 

‘*All religions must be tolerated, and 
it is the io of the government to 
look out that one does not harm the 
other, because here everyone ought to 
find salvation after his own fashion.” 

This is very different from the perse- 
cution of religion in general by which 
Hitler and his followers have shocked 
the world. 
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FREE LECTURES 


Tue 1935 INTERNATIONAL ExuIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


[There will be five formal Monday evening lectures and 
three informal Sunday afternoon chalk talks presented 
during the period of the exhibition. | 


OcroBEeR 


21—Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of Fine 
Arts, Carnegie Institute. 8:15 p.m. in 
Music Hall. 

27—Elmer A. Stephan, Director of Art, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools. 2:30 p.m. in Lec- 
ture Hall. 

28—Royal Cortissoz, Art Critic of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 8:15 p.m. in Music 
Hall. 


NovemMBER 


3—Alfred G. Pelikan, Director of the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute. 2:30 p.m. in Lec- 
ture Hall. 

4—To be announced 
Music Hall. 

10—Dudley Crafts Watson, Extension Lec- 
turer, the Chicago Institute of Art. 2:30 
p.m. in Lecture Hall. 

11—Mr. Watson. 8:15 p.m. in Music Hall. 

18—To be announced later. 8:15 p.m. in Music 
Hall. 


later. 8:15 p.m. in 


SKETCHING CLASSES 


SaturDay Mornincs 
The regular free classes for children will 
resume on October 5. 


Tugspay EveninGs 
The regular tree classes for adults will 
resume on October 29. 


WHY YALE WAS FOUNDED (1701) 


For the founding, suitably endowing and order- 
ing a collegiate school within his Majesty's 
colony of Connecticut, wherein youth may be 
instructed in the arts and sciences, who, through 
the blessing of Almighty God, may be fitted for 
public employment both in church and civil state. 


Killing among individuals we abhor; killing 
among nations, if done in the name of patriotism, 
we applaud. 

It is time we awoke to the fact that civilization 
depends upon accepted moral standards among 
nations no less than among individuals. It is time 
that we realize that materialism and greed pro- 
duce suffering as surely among nations as amon 
men. It is time that we learn that security am 
happiness in the world, as well as in the home, 
depend upon the restraints that are born of 
spiritual concepts. 

—Francis B. Sayre 
Assistant Secretary of State 
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